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THE EVENTS OF the Passion of Christ caught the 
imagination of Rembrandt time and again through- 
out his artistic career and led him to new and pro- 
found discoveries on the most traveled road of 
European art. Rembrandt’s great achievement was 
to interpret the narrative in terms of human experi- 
ence, to infuse human figures with divinity where a 
lesser artist could only reduce the divine to human 
scale. 

One of Rembrandt’s many drawings of the theme, 
Christ Taken Before Caiaphas,! (Cover), has just 
come to the Museum as a purchase from the Leonard 
C. Hanna, Jr., Bequest. The drawing is characteristic 
of the first climactic period in Rembrandt’s style at the 
beginning of the 1640’s. This was the period of the 
Night Watch. Rembrandt had just emerged from his 
youthful Baroque style, characterized by exuberant, 
melodramatic, often violent compositions with move- 
ment reinforced by exaggerated contrasts of light and 
dark in the currently popular Caravaggiesque man- 
ner. In the early forties Rembrandt was still con- 
cerned with movement and with light, as with human 
drama; but the movement was controlled and the 
light, though used with theatrical skill, had taken on 
the atmospheric quality, the mysterious ambiguity 
of dark, light, and half-light, that is associated with 
the artist. Finally, at this period melodrama dis- 
appeared from Rembrandt’s style leaving only a 
lingering trace of the theater in a sense of the aware- 
ness of an audience. In the Night Watch not only do 
the members of Captain Cocq’s company march 
toward us, but several look directly into our eyes. 
Again, in the etched Triumph of Mordecai (Fig. 1), 
similar in composition to the drawing and to the 
Night Watch, the old man looks toward us, not 
toward the surrounding crowd, to proclaim his vic- 
tory. And so in this drawing the helmeted soldier, 
the primary focus of the composition, calls us to 
witness the disorderly procession as it moves toward 
the court of the high priest. 

The subject Rembrandt chose to show in Christ 
Taken Before Caiaphas, the procession in which 
Christ was led from His capture in Gethsemane 
toward His first interrogation, is highly unusual. In 
choosing the subject Rembrandt may have intended 
a kind of paraphrase of the traditional representation 
of Christ carrying the cross. However, Rembrandt's 


Figure 1. 

The Triumph of Mordecai 

Etching, date: ca. 1640 or later 

174x215 mm., Hind 172 

REMBRANDT HARMENSZ VAN RIJN 

Dutch, 1606-1669 

From D. Rovinski, L’oeuvre gravé de Rembrandt 
(Saint Petersburg, 1890), Fig. 139 


Christ is here completely drawn from tradition. A 
comparison with an engraving in the Museum’s col- 
lection by Lucas van Leyden of Christ Before the 
High Priest? (Fig. 2) shows how faithfully Rem- 
brandt followed the accepted prototype in the dress 
and attitude of Christ and in the brutal expressions 
of the accompanying soldiers—though the brutality 
is somewhat tempered in the most prominent soldier, 
in the plumed helmet, who probably represents the 
captain of the guard and who, as mentioned above, 
serves as a link between us and the action. 
Rembrandt encloses the compact group of figures 
in an impressive building. The figures come up a 
stairway to the left under a high archway supported 
on the near side by a massive pillar. They cross the 
landing toward another flight of stairs at the right, 
the steps and balustrade of which are magically indi- 
cated by a few brushstrokes. Rembrandt’s consum- 
mate draftsmanship is displayed in his creation of a 


fully realized, logical and lofty space through so 
economical a use of reed pen and of wash. 

In the course of making the drawing, between his 
first idea and its final form, Rembrandt made a sig- 
nificant compositional change at the center. The 
captain originally held the arm of Christ in a gesture 
which linked him with the figure of Christ on a diag- 
onal continued to the left in the pike held by the man 
coming up the stair. This diagonal might have been 
repeated and emphasized in the angle of a sword 
hanging at the captain’s side to the left, though this 
is conjecture since that area has been erased by 
Rembrandt’s characteristic use of rubbing and apply- 
ing a thin white overlay. In any case, the original 
composition placed more stress on an unbroken 
movement from left to right. Finally, however, Rem- 
brandt placed a spear in the captain’s right hand 
which abruptly cuts the group in two and which by 
its central position reinforces the idea of Christ the 
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prisoner, taken by captors who had come “as against 
a thief, with swords and staves.” With this revision, 
the soldier left of the captain holds Christ’s arm with 
one hand and pushes Him forward with a hand at His 
back. The soldier’s right foot shows at the edge of 
the stair behind Christ.* It was with such careful 
thought to each detail of gesture and design that 
Rembrandt built his powerful narratives. And in the 
Cleveland drawing an overlaying mood of both 
majesty and tragedy is created by means of the wash, 
which not only builds a hall of awesome dimensions, 
but on the one hand creates the light that alone dis- 
tinguishes and makes prominent the figure of Christ 
and also defines the fateful shadows toward which 


He is led. LOUISE S. RICHARDS 


Assistant Curator of Prints and Drawings 


t / Figure 2. 

: The Round Passion: 

Christ Before the High Priest 
Engraving dated 1509 

287 mm. (dia.), Bartsch 59 

Lucas HUYGENSZ VAN LEYDEN 
Dutch, 1494-1533 

Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland 
23.749 


160.187 Pen and reed pen with bister ink, brush with 
bister ink wash, touches of white. 187 x 234 mm. About 
1641/2. Ex-colls.: Rev. Thomas Carwardine; Oliver 
Probert (Sale, Christie’s, May 16, 1952, No. 43); Rus- 
zicka, Zurich. Benesch 512a, Fig. 636. 


223.749 Gifts of The Print Club of Cleveland. Bartsch 
59, from The Round Passion. The engraving is repro- 
duced here as an example of the traditional subject; how- 
ever, it is recorded that Rembrandt purchased a volume 
of the work of Lucas van Leyden on March 19, 1637. 
This is presumed to have included all that artist’s engrav- 
ings. (Hofstede de Groot, Urkunden iiber Rembrandt 
|Hague, 1906] No. 51.) 


%Rembrandt was evidently pleased with the pose. In a 
drawing of about ten years later of Christ Before Caia- 
phas (Berlin, Ehemals Staatliche Museen; Benesch 645) 
the soldier holds Christ with the same gesture but has 
been moved to the foreground so that his back is to the 
spectator. 


THE 
Divine 
AND 
THE 


Terrible 


JAPANESE ART, with the exception of those works 
produced under the heaviest Chinese influence, has 
usually oscillated between extremes, often of decora- 
tion and realism, or of belief and satire. Buddhist 
paintings and sculptures of the Nara (710-784) and 
Heian (784-1185) Periods are unsurpassed for their 
aristocratic piety. The narrative scrolls produced 
during the Kamakura Period (1186-1333) include 
many savage visual comments on troubled times as 
well as lyrical landscapes or palace scenes of refined 
beauty. The Japanese wood-block print, primarily 
concerned with low characters of the “floating world,” 
uses many of the refined decorative devices common 
to the richly painted screens executed for the wealthy 
daimyo and merchant classes. These contrasts and 
overtones make the music of Japanese art; but usually, 
especially after the Kamakura Period, the sometimes 
dissonant counterpoint is almost hidden by a sweet, 
hyper-aesthetic melody, which delights the casual 
listener or repels those who long for, but cannot hear, 
the strength and tension of vigorous expression. 

The Kamakura Period, called “medieval” by 
Japanese historians, is a true mid-point between the 
predominantly religious and iconic art of the Nara 
and Heian Periods and the largely aesthetic and 
secular art of the Muromachi, Momoyama, and Edo 
Periods. It is perhaps the only Japanese historic 
period until modern times when politically, socially, 
and artistically there was a strong leaven of pragma- 
tism. There was realistic curiosity, unashamed inter- 
est in power, and an awareness of everyday life and 
nature as observed in Japan rather than as derived 
second-hand from China. The great symbolic act of 
the first Kamakura Shogun, Yoritomo, the founder 
of the new feudal system, was to move the de facto 
capital of the realm from tradition hallowed, but 
priest and aristocracy ridden Kyoto, to provincial, 
almost barbarian, Kamakura, not far South from 
present-day Tokyo. 

Each age has conservative and progressive cur- 
rents and the new but often rude vigor displayed by 
Kamakura handscroll artists cannot be fully savored 
without knowing the traditional Buddhist styles dis- 
played in painted or carved images. The Kamakura 
image makers, whether painters or sculptors, were 
the last effective religious artists in Japanese art his- 
tory and their images reveal both the divine and the 
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terrible, the ideal and the real, in a most technically 
accomplished manner. The making of wooden 
images, in particular, had developed to a point com- 
parable to that reached in Baroque Europe, when the 
sculptor absolutely dominated the material of his 
craft. Japanese sculptors were organized in what 
approximated hereditary family guilds. The secrets 
of their craft had accumulated with time. From single 
blocks of wood their basic material developed to 
cunningly laminated shells of wood, thus preventing 
checking or warping, and allowing the placement of 
the grain along directions the knife was to follow. 
The variety of their tools was such that undercutting 
became a matter of course and the subtlest variations 
in direction and texture became possible. The decora- 
tion of the finished surfaces could be accomplished 
in lacquer, in color, or with finely cut strips of gold 
leaf (kirikane) arranged in unbelievably intricate 
geometric and floral patterns. To these devices the 
Kamakura sculptor added one particular invention: 
the use of crystal, inlaid behind the mask of the face, 
for the eyes of the deity, a realistic touch in keeping 
with the interests of the age. Since many of the most 
difficult elements of the image, particularly the face, 
were separate pieces of wood and hence detachable, 
the artist could hold the piece in his hands, turning it 
at will to the pleasure of his knife, thus allowing his 
virtuosity free rein.! With such traditions and new 
techniques the image maker was equipped to express 
the new directions of his faith. 

Popular tendencies in Buddhism were much in 
evidence by the eleventh century. These centered 
largely in the worship of Amida (Amitabha), the 
gracious Buddha of the Western Paradise (Figs. 3 
and 4). His cult swept all before it because of its 
promise of relatively easy salvation to all. The salva- 
tionist tenets of the sect developed from firm faith in 


Figure 1. Amida 

(Probably made for the medical dispensary 

of Shitenno-ji, Osaka) 

Wood with polychrome and gold 

Dated 1269, H.: 37% inches 

KOSHUN, Japanese, Kamakura Period (1186-1333) 
Purchase from the John L. Severance Fund/60.197. 
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Amida to the mere repetition of his name;? and his 
paradise was an inexpressibly rich, colorful, and 
desirable abode of the blessed. Lesser cults revolved 
around this golden center, among them that of Bisha- 
monten, the Guardian King of the North, protector 
of the capital and the nation. In contrast to the benign 
quietism of A mida and his two principal bodhisattvas, 
the militant power of Bishamonten was expressed by 
a terrible countenance and vigorous movement—the 
ideal and the real complements. 

Two recently acquired sculptures are epitomes of 
these two sides of Kamakura Buddhism. One is a 
striking Bishamonten (Tamonten)* clad in his ac- 
customed armor and holding in his right hand a 
multi-pointed spear, while his left supports a minia- 
ture stupa, the architectural memorial of the Parinir- 
vana (final release) of the Buddha (Fig. 2). The 
hipshot pose, rigid armor with its grimacing mask at 
the belt, swirling drapery, and scarcely contained 
energy, are all infused with the new realistic approach 
of the Kamakura sculptor. Interest in the macabre 
and grotesque, often typical in a period of realism, is 
displayed in the demon crushed beneath the feet of 
the Guardian King. Thus did the protector of Kyoto 
punish the barbarian enemies of the realm. The 
undercutting of all surfaces, particularly those of the 
draperies, is especially skillful, as is the intense char- 
acterization of the face. The type of the Cleveland 
Bishamonten derives immediately from that estab- 
lished by the famous sculptor Tankei in his sculpture 
of the same deity kept at Sekkei-ji,! and probably 
made in the second quarter of the thirteenth century. 

The second acquisition is a particularly beautiful 
and important standing image of Amida® (Fig. 1). 
The type is only too familiar and in Kamakura ver- 
sions is often merely charming. The masterful cutting 
of the drapery in this Amida, producing effects of 


Figure 2. Bishamonten 

Wood, H.: 30% inches 

Japanese, Kamakura Period (1186-1333) 
Purchased from the James Parmelee Fund 
and Cornelia B. Warner Fund/59.135 
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weight and graceful movement, is matched by the 
penetrating grace and calm of the face. The conserva- 
tive use of fluent geometry and subtle, almost fleshly, 
modeling produces a haunting combination of im- 
mediacy and remoteness—of the ineffable quality 
of grace. This delicate balance was impossible to 
maintain and by the fourteenth century religious 
images, other than priest portraits, descended to the 
point of simpering affectation. 

In addition to its fine sculptural quality this Amida 
has another claim to attention. The divine nature of 
Z the image as an aid to worship was often supported 
: by the placement of holy relics or texts in the interior 
; of the sculpture. These were usually inserted at the 
time of its dedication. The Cleveland Amida had 
three documents inside it: a complete sutra of the 
Smaller Sukhavati-vyuha,® a description of the West- 
ern Paradise and of the divine grace of its Lord, 
Amida; a list of donors of the image, “past and pres- 
ent”; and a paper giving the names of the sculptors, 
the dates of manufacture of the image, and its 
intended residence. The Amida thus becomes one of 
the three precisely dated early Japanese sculptures 
outside of Japan.? 

The enclosed sutra confirms the identification of 
the image as Amida. The second inscription lists as 
donors several leading monks of the middle Kama- 
a kura Period. The principal donor Jikan is possibly 
Ryogen Jikan, (active second half thirteenth cen- 
tury) one of the principal disciples of Sonkan, a 
founder of one of the numerous subsidiary branches 
of Jodo, the Pure Land (Western Paradise) sect.§ 
An honorary donor is almost certainly Shien Shonin 
(1201-1290), known as Eizon, one of the most 
prominent priests of the period and given the post- 
humous title Kosho Bosatsu by the Emperor. His 
temple associations are principally with Saidai-ji at 
Nara and Shitenno-ji at Osaka. A third listed donor 
is Chonin, or Yugon (d.1275) who was ordained 
with Eizon in 1236 after studying at Saidai-ji. 

The third text is best given in full translation: 


Principal sculptor, Koshun [not to be confused with 
the later sculptor of the Boston irnage of 1314 whose 
name is pronounced the same}. Assistant sculptors, 
Shinko, Shin [ni?]. [Signed] Joshun.9 The Buddha 
image here is the one which was brought to the 
Yakushi-imu [in?] -no-dera of the Tenno-ji on the 
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fifteenth of the fourth month. It was worked on since 

that date until the eighteenth of the fifth month when 

it was completed and dedicated. In order to complete 

it for the festival three people worked on it for five 

days at Yaoki village and then continued for thirty- 

three days at the Tenno-ji, beginning from the 
fifteenth day. Recorded on the eighteenth day, fifth 

month of the sixth year of Bunei [1269]. 

Evidently the image was roughed out after shap- 
ing and gluing at a village removed from the temple. 
All of the finishing work, including the marvelously 
detailed and luxuriant cut gold patterns, was done at 
the temple, “Tenno-ji.” Thus we know that the work 
was done in the incredibly short time of thirty-eight 
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Figures 3 and 4. 

Details from the Museum’s Yuzu Nembutsu Engi, 
a handscroll of the early fourteenth century, 
further illustrate the contrast between the golden 
ideal (represented, left, by the lyric vision 

of the golden Bodhisattvas descending from 

the Western Paradise) and observed reality 
(represented, right, by the close observation 

of nature in the scene with Priest RyGnin 
listening to the pleas of animals and birds 

that they be admitted to the worship of Amida). 


days, a testament to the virtuosity of the sculptors. 
Two assistants worked under a master sculptor, a 
practice typical of the highly organized hereditary 
sculpture workshops. The image must have been of 
some importance to judge by the list of donors and 
the importance of the priest Joshun, who wrote the 
dedicatory inscription. 

There remains the identification of the temple for 
which the Amida was made. Two possibilities exist: 
Shitenno-ji (Four Heavenly Kings Temple); or 
Saidai-ji, earlier known as the Four Kings Monastery 
(Shi-o-in), and perhaps also referred to as “Tenno- 
ji.’ The donors are associated with both temples. 


Many of the lesser donors listed in the image text 
bear the family name, Saeki, one long associated with 
Saidai-ji. On the other hand, Shitenno-ji at Osaka 
had a famous free medical dispensary which is prob- 
ably described in the kana (Japanese phonetic alpha- 
bet) term, “Yakushi-in-no-dera.” Priority must there- 
fore be assigned to Shitenno-ji. The date, 1269, agrees 
with the style and quality of the image, serenely 
poised before the beginnings of artistic and social 
decline which followed the defeat of the Mongol 
invaders of 1274 and 1281. 


SHERMAN E. LEE 


1See the splendid description of Kamakura wood carving 
technique in Langdon Warner, The Enduring Art of 
Japan (Cambridge, 1952) pp. 44-46. 


“The Museum owns the earliest pictorial scroll expound- 
ing the doctrine of one of the most powerful of the 
Amidist sects, Yuzu Nembutsu Engi (56.87), see Fig. 
3. It is interesting that one of the scenes contains a 
hovering Heavenly King, Bishamonten, protector of the 
faith, in a form like that of the newly acquired wood 
Bishamonten. 


359.135 H.:30%4”, wood with polychrome and gold. 
Ex-coll.: Ikeda. Publ.: Ikeda Daisendo, Kobijutsu shu- 
ho, II (Kyoto, 1931), pls. 37, 38. 


4T. Kuno, Japanese Sculpture, 1 (Tokyo, n.d.) pl. 20- 


560.197 H.: 37%”, wood with lacquer and gold. The 
hands are in the Amida mudra classified as the “third 
grade of the highest life.” The right hand may be an 
early restoration. The white crystal urna between the 
eyebrows and the pink (quartz?) jewel in the hair appear 
to be original. 


6Translated in M. Muller, ed., The Sacred Books of the 
East, XLIX (Oxford, 1894), 89-103. 


7The other two are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: 

a Miroku by Kaikei, dated 1189 (see R. Paine and A. 
Soper, The Art and Architecture of Japan |Harmonds- 
worth, 1955], pl. 46); and a Hachiman as a Buddhist 
Priest by Koshun, dated 1314 (see Bulletin, Museum of 
Fine Arts, No. 212, 1937, pp. 78-81). 


8I am indebted to Wai-Kam Ho for translations of the 
texts enclosed in the image and for the documentation 
of their contents. 


®°The same monk who wrote the text found inside the 

celebrated image of Bato-Kannon made for Joruri-ji, 
Nara, in 1241. See Nippon bitjutsu taikei (Symposium 
of Japanese Art): Sculpture, 11 (Tokyo, Seibundo-shinko 
sha, 1941), 199. 
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NICHOLAS HILLIARD 


Portrait 


of an 
Elizabethan 
Gallant 


NICHOLAS HILLIARD is considered to be the first 
native English painter. His immediate predecessors, 
of whom Hans Holbein was the greatest, were artists 
from the continent—principally Flemish or German 
—summoned to England in their prime by royal 
behest or otherwise. In the early half of the sixteenth 
century Holbein recorded Tudor England for Henry 
VIII as Hilliard was to portray the personalities of a 
later day for Elizabeth I. 

Throughout the fifteenth century England was torn 
with political strife and royal family warfare, to the 
detriment of all cultural aspects. And since the few 
existing opportunities were filled with continental 
influence and importations, native artistic genius 
tended to lie dormant. Hilliard (ca. 1547-1619), 
therefore, appeared as England came of age with 
dawning maritime power and independence. His deli- 
cate but distinctive art of miniature portraits paral- 
leled the typical poetry of Elizabethan times and 
recorded that vital era of English history. 

In the Museum’s outstanding collection of portrait 
miniatures, a gift of Edward Belden Greene in 1951, 
are three examples by Hilliard and several by his 
pupils and followers, especially Isaac Oliver. As a 
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memorial to her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Belden Greene, their daughter, Mrs. A. Dean Perry, 
has recently given Hilliard’s Portrait of an Eliza- 
bethan Gallant,' adding an outstanding example of 
this most important English miniaturist to the nu- 
cleus already in the collection. 

Portrait of an Elizabethan Gallant was once in the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle, Castle Howard. It 
is painted in water color on vellum and is inscribed 
“Ano. Dni. 1576, Aetatis sua 39” recording the date 
of the painting and the age of the sitter at that date, 
though regrettably without his name. Tradition called 
him Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, and the 
label on the frame is so inscribed, but there is no sub- 
stantiation for the identification. Many false identifi- 
cations were made during the eighteenth century and 
later, and if the name had been lost it is impossible 
to recover it with any certainty. 

Nicholas Hilliard (or Hillyarde) was the son of 
Richard Hillyarde of Exeter,? who became high 
sheriff of the city and county in 1560. Nicholas in- 
herited a love of craftsmanship from his maternal 
grandfather, John Wall, a goldsmith of London, and 
was apprenticed at an early age as a painter, carver, 
and goldsmith. He was appointed “limner and gold- 
smith” to Queen Elizabeth and his earliest known 
likeness of her dates from the 1560's, while the 
earliest dated portrait is 1572. He is first officially 
recorded in the accounts of the Exchequer in 1573 
and ten years later in 1583 was given the “right to 
make portraits of the Queen in small compass in 
limning and not otherwise.” 

Hilliard is identified with an English artist “Nicolas 
Belliart,” working in France around 1577 for the Duc 
D’Alencon, the fourth son of Catherine de Medici, 
though no record exists of his being there. In 1584 
Hilliard designed and executed the second Great 
Seal for Queen Elizabeth. When the Queen died in 
1603 and James I ascended the throne, Hilliard re- 
ceived a special patent of appointment granting him 
sole license for royal work for twelve years. He 
found high favor with James I as he had with Eliza- 
beth and continued to hold this relationship until his 
death on January 7, 1619. He was buried in St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, London. Foremost among the 
many pupils who followed him were Isaac Oliver and 
his own son Lawrence. 
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By 1572, around the age of twenty-five, Hilliard 
had attained his mature style, and for the next quarter 
century produced a remarkable series of portraits 
full of penetration and character. Some of the fresh- 
est and most spontaneous of these, such as Portrait 
of an Elizabethan Gallant, are among his earliest 
work. This oval portrait of shoulder length shows a 
young man with a sandy moustache and beard. He is 
dressed in a pleated white costume ornamented with 
ribbing and black buttons, and he wears a necklace 
of black beads. His tight black hat of soft felt has 
a curved brim and is wound around with a black, 
flower-embroidered scarf; a white ostrich plume is 
attached at the back. The bust is set against the azure 
blue ground typical of these early portraits. Around 
the edge of the ground is the inscription in gold 
letters. The drawing technique in water color is 
incisive yet delicate. It is done with the utmost sure- 
ness, without shadows, and obviously presents a defi- 
nitive likeness. The sitter is full-face, an Englishman 
of comely appearance and typical of the late sixteenth 
century. The miniature is in a good state of preser- 
vation and retains the fresh pink flesh tones which 
are so often fugitive in these delicate surfaces. In 
style it resembles Hilliard’s Self-Portrait (1577),* in 
the Salting Bequest at the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum in London, and even more closely, that of the 
Young Man* formerly in the Buccleuch Collection, 
dated 1572, now also in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 

The limner worked with fine brushes called 
“pencils” in opaque water color on specially prepared 
parchment backed with round, oval, or rectangular 
cards (often playing cards). The painting method 
derived from the medieval technique of rubricating 
and illuminating manuscripts, an art which had all 
but ended by the mid-sixteenth century. Its adapta- 
tion in England is credited to Simon Benninck and 
Lucas Horenbout. Horenbout died in 1544, and it is 
from him that Hans Holbein is presumed to have 
acquired his knowledge. Holbein painted miniatures 
between the years 1531 and 1543 and was considered 
by Hilliard as “the most excellent painter and limner 
. .. the greatest master truly” who “ever imitated.” 


HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Curator of Paintings 


Portrait of an Elizabethan Gallant 
Miniature on vellum, dated 1576 

1146 x 11%4¢% inches 

NICHOLAS HILLIARD, English, ca. 1547-1619 
Gift of Mrs. A. Dean Perry in memory 

of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Belden Greene/60.39 


160.39 Water color on vellum, 1154¢ x 1154. inches. Ex- 
colls.: Earl of Carlisle, Castle Howard; Viscount Mor- 
peth. (Sale: London, Sotheby, May 14, 1959) Exhibited: 
Temple Newsam House, Leeds, 1947. 


2Graham Reynolds Nicholas Hilliard and Isaac Oliver, 
Victoria and Albert Museum Handbook (London, 
1947). 


3Carl Winter, Elizabethan Miniatures (New York and 
London, 1943), Pl. 


4+Reynolds, op. cit., Pl. II. 
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A PAGE 
FROM A DATED 


Razm Nama 


Figure 1. 

Page from the 1616 Razm Nama showing 

Arjuna taunting his son Vabruvahana. 

India, Mughal. 

Color and touches of gold on paper. 

H.: 13154, inches, W.: 9%4¢ inches. Purchased from 
the Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund 

60.44 


THE MUSEUM Has recently acquired a fine page 
from a Razm Nama! (Fig. 1), a compilation in the 
Persian language from India’s great epic, the Mahab- 
harata. Its date,? 1616, places it early in the reign of 
Jahangir (1605-1627) whose great-grandfather 
Babur founded the Mughal Dynasty (1526-1858). 
Babur, “the Tiger,” was a Moslem of Mongol-Turkic 
blood descended from two great warriors—Tamer- 
lane and Ghenghis Khan. Babur was immensely 
strong physically and skilled at arms. Dreams of 
conquest came naturally to him and India was his 
goal. “From the year 1504,” he writes, “when I ob- 
tained the principality of Kabul . . . I had never 
ceased to think of the conquest of Hindustan. ... On 
Friday, the 17th of November, 1525, when the sun 
was in Sagittarius, I set out on my march.” 

His campaigns were successful, but on his death 
his son and successor, Humayun, was driven from 
India by the powerful Afghan, Sher Shah. During 
Humayun’s exile Shah Tamasp of Persia gave him 
refuge. 

Humayun heartily enjoyed this cultured court 
with its painters and poets and this contact had 
marked influence on the development of Mughal 
art and culture. He brought two Persian painters 
with him when he recovered the control of India and 
saw the establishment of a court school of painting 
with many Indian artists enrolled to work with the 
Persian masters. He came by his love of art naturally. 
Babur was a great lover of beauty and a keen, joyous 
observer of it in the world about him as was his 
father, whom he described as one who “had a poetic 
nature” and was “a pleasant companion” as he “used 
often to cite, with great felicity, appropriate verses 
from the poets.” 

War, exile, and other circumstances kept both 
these remarkably gifted men, Babur and Humayun, 
from contributing the kind of patronage so essential 
to artists. Their immediate successors, however, had 
time and money to foster the arts and the Imperial 
school of painting flourished a full hundred years 
under their direction and patronage. Humayun did 
not live to see the fruits of his school. He died within 
a year of his return to India leaving his thirteen-year- 
old son Akbar to consolidate his empire in the face 
of revolt and conspiracy. This Akbar did successfully 
and then turned to problems of administration. The 
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translation of the Indian epic into Persian, the lan- 
guage of the Mughal court, was part of Akbar’s 
great effort to bring Moslem and Hindu, Rajput and 
Mughal together in mutual tolerance and under- 
standing, which was, indeed, the cornerstone of his 
policy. 

The Razm Nama was copied and profusely illus- 
trated for the Emperor, and his courtiers were 
obliged to order illustrated copies for themselves. This 
project was in charge of Persian artists supervised by 
Hindus so that details of Indian costume and custom 
should be correctly rendered for the edification of 
the Moslem. 

This collaboration explains certain idiosyncracies 
of Mughal painting conspicuous in its early stages: 
Persian idioms, factors inspired by Mughal taste, 
and inconsistencies in style natural enough in a paint- 
ing worked on by several artists. Persian influence is 
seen here in the composition laid out in bands one 
above the other, tilted to a high skyline with a Per- 
sian violet rock and a small tree, color and scale 
chosen to suggest distance. Blossoming plants and 
grasses on hillocks are Persian, too. Mughal patrons 
demanded an approach at least to natural appear- 
ances so that figures are more substantial than Per- 
sian ones. Observe that the horses in our painting 
have more Persian flatness than does their groom or 
the two kneeling figures above them. The Mughals 
liked animated story-telling with variety in gesture 
and movement—in fact to such an extent that in 
pictures of Akbar’s time the activity tends to reach 
a frenzied pace. The tempo quiets in Jahangir’s day 
and reaches a dreamy calm in the reign of Shah 
Jehan (1628-1658). The expressiveness of hands are 
a gauge of excellence in Mughal work and in this 
instance the hands, each posture true to the action 
involved, are surely drawn with the fine red line that 
is used at various other points to outline flesh tones. 


Figure 2. 

Another page from the 1616 Razm Nama showing 
Bikhya approaching the sleeping Chandrahasa. 
Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 
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One of Akbar’s sons, Daniyal, is reported to have 
remarked that the court was tired of the old weari- 
some tales of Laila Majnun, the moth and the night- 
ingale, and that it was time the poets and artists took 
for their subjects what they themselves had seen and 
heard. This desire for the real tends at times to reach 
a prosaic matter-of-factness, but not for long, as a 
piquant observation, like that of the white bird’s eggs 
in the nests in the tree at the left of this page, con- 
stantly enlivens the scene and the selection of perti- 
nent detail is done with enthusiasm and hearty relish. 

Another page from the Razm Nama of 1616* (Fig. 
2), is in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 
Its color is predominantly green as the scene is laid 
in a forest; and the area of sandy yellow, a color 
peculiar to the Mughal school, is smaller than in the 
Museum’s page. Here this yellow makes a mellow 
background for various tones of brown, red, red- 
orange, green, blue, and violet. The action involves 
the first meeting of Arjuna, the dark warrior king 
kneeling on a rug, with his son Vabruvahana. The 
young prince offers his father his wealth but Arjuna 
refuses to acknowledge his parenthood and taunts 
him.” The tree at the left with its amazing green 
trunk seems especially alive in the sway of its 
branches and the movement of each leaf outlined in 


MUSEUM HOURS 
Open free at all times. 
Closed Monday. 
Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during lecture season. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


RESTAURANT 

Tuesday through Saturday luncheon is served 
from 12 m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Afternoon tea is served from 3:15 to 4:45 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, and 3:15 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. on 
Saturday. 


yellow with sure flicks of the brush. The block of 
text at the right is outlined in gold leaf and there are 
further touches of gold in jewels and other details. 
The naskhi script, a Persian variation of Arabic 
calligraphy, is another reminder of one of the major 
sources of Mughal arts. 
MARGARET F. MARCUS 
Curatorial Research Assistant 


160.44. Color and touches of gold on paper. H.: 131546 
inches, W.: 934, inches. The Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Marlatt Fund. 


“This date appears on one of the pages from the same 
manuscript in the Victoria and Albert Museum, (1.S.25- 
1958) which is inscribed: Mashq-i ’abduila 1025 (4.H.), 
that is, 1616 a.D., not the one illustrated in Fig. 2. 


3 Memoirs of Zehir-ed-din Muhammed Baber, trans. Ley- 
den and Erskine (London, 1826), Moslem dates changed 
to conform to our calendar. 


4W. G. Archer, Indian Miniatures (London, 1959), 
plate 24, in color. Other pages known to the author: one 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (illustrated in its 
Bulletin for December, 1955), two in W. G. Archer’s 
private collection, fifteen with dealers in New York 
City, and one in Calcutta. 


5I am indebted to W. G. Archer, Keeper Emeritus, 
Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, for identi- 
fication and other data relating to this manuscript. 


LIBRARY 


The Art Library is free to the public at all times. Books 
and current magazines for reference and photographs for 
loan are available. Lantern slides fur loan are on the 
Library floor. The Library is open from 10 a.m. to 5:45 
p.m. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. On 
Saturday it is open from 9 a.m. to 4:45 p.m. From 
October through May the Reading Room is open Sun- 
days from 3 p.m. to 5:45 p.m., and Wednesdays from 
10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


GALLERY ADVICE 

Members of the staff are prepared to assist visitors, but 
appointments should be arranged in advance. 

SALES DESK 


Catalogs, color prints, jewelry, post cards, Christmas 
cards, Bulletins, books, and framed reproductions are 
for sale at the desk near the North entrance. A list will be 
mailed on request. 
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Five Centuries of Drawings 


THE COOPER UNION CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


January 17 through February 12 


The exhibition of one hundred 
drawings to be shown in the Special 
Exhibition Gallery in January is a 
choice selection from the large 
collection of The Cooper Union 
Museum of the Arts of Decoration. 
The drawings range from a fifteenth 
century silverpoint study of a 
classical sculpture to a stage design 
by Eugene Berman, and incorporate 
designs for architecture, sculpture, 
painting, metalwork, of a quality 
and variety rarely seen at one time. 
The exhibition is lent in celebration 
of the centennial of The Cooper 
Union, New York City, and is 
circulated by The American 
Federation of Arts as one of its 
golden anniversary exhibitions. An 
illustrated catalog is available. 


Sketch for the Base of Silver Crucifix 

for the High Altar of St. Peter’s, Rome 
Pencil, pen, and ink with bister wash 

492 x 330 mm., ca. 1581 

ANTONIO GENTILI, Italian, 1531/2-1609 
Collection of the Cooper Union Museum 
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